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4  ■  *  »  • 

Ye  are  the' body  of  Christy  and  members  in  fiarticnlar** 

^  1  Cor.  xii.  27. 

'  *  * 

It  has  been  singularly  the  lot  of  scriptural  prin¬ 
ciples  to  meet  with  opposition  from  mankind,  up¬ 
on  the  alleged  groiind  of  their  injustice,  imprac¬ 
ticability,  absurdity;  while  at  the  very  ^me  mo¬ 
ment  the  maxims  and  positions  thus  roughly 
handled  when  brought  in  aid  of  a  purpose  to  save 
sinners,  arie  Acknowledged,  are  practised  upon  by 
men,  are  day  by  day  verified  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  only  differ  from  the  other  hated  and 
calumniated  application  of  them  in  those  mere 
circumstances  of  measure  and  form,  which  their 
adaptation  to  a  variety  of  objects  must  necessari¬ 
ly  impose.  '  The  fact  is,  that' men  who  “have  not 
submitted  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God” 
fear  the  consequence  of  such  concessions.  They 
feel  that  they  war  against  their  s<icurity — against 
their  peace;  and  th<^efore,  against  them  they  wage 
determined  warfare.  Hence,  it  becomes  neces- 
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sary  not  only  to  illustrate,  but  also,  to  defend  the 
tniths  of  God. 

The  fact  that  in  Christ  Jesus  all  true  believers 
“form  really  and  truly  but  one  great  body^  vivified 
and  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit^  even  as  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  pervades  and  actuates  the  members  of 
the  body,”*  has,  we  think,  been  shewn  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clearness  from  the  scriptures.  And  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  conflict  on  this  subject,  the  weapons 
of  the  adversary  must  be  drawn  from  an  armory 
very  different  from  the  word  of  God.  We  must 
expect  to  hear  that  the  thing  is  impracticable, 
absurd:  and  therefore,  on  this  great  question  which 
enters  into  the  vitals  of  christian'hope,  our  app^ 
shall  not  be  confined  “to  the  law  and  to  the  tes¬ 
timony.”  Men,  we  have  hinted,  are  daily  acting 
upon  the  j^nciple  of  great  moral  associations; 
and  God,  also,  in  a  variety  of  cases  undeniably 
proceeds  with  men  upon  this  footing. 

,  Let  it,  however,  be  recollected  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  forming  but  one 
body,  of  which  individual  believers  are  “mem¬ 
bers  in  particular,”  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
any  individual  is  so  merged  in  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  as  to  lose  his  personal  distinctions,  pow¬ 
ers,  or  feelings.  This,  it  has  already  been  re¬ 
marked,  is  not  in  any  shape,  or  in  any  case  the 
consequence  of  moral  associations.  In  fact,  if  is 

*  Our  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  correct  an 
'  ogregious  blunder,  in  our  first  number,  page  1S5,  line 
first,  by  inserting  the  words  printed  in  Italic  after  the 
word  great.  , 
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not  the  casein  those  natural  objects  to  which  the 
scriptures  refer  for  illustration.  An.arm  or  an  eye 
js  not  deprived  cf  the  appropriate  powers,  feel¬ 
ings,  distinctions,  belonging  to  it  as  a  member, 
because  constituting  only  a  small  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem;  though  it  is  at  tlie  same  time  obvious  that 
separated  from  that  system  its  distinctions,  func¬ 
tions,  and  very  being,  must  cease.  Just  such  is 
the  predicament  of  all  the  associations  of  which 
we  speak.  A  man  loses  his  individuality  only 
in  the  sense,  and  to  the  extent  in  which  his  inter¬ 
ests  become  merged  in  a  more  extensive  system. 
Or,  rather,  he  exclianges  personal  standing,  influx 
ence,  interests,  &c.  for  an  adequate  concern  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  whole.  According  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  objects  liad  in  view  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  then,  and  in  proportion  to  die  degree 
and  kind  of  his  connexion  with  the  same,  not  a 
jot  further  does  a  man  cease  to  be  regarded  and 
effected  in  his  individual  capacity. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  we  say  thatthe’world 
is  full  of  these  lar^  bodies,  each  of  which  embra¬ 
ces  a  variety  of  men.  What  are  all  your  corpo¬ 
rate  bodies,  your  cities,  banks,  public  seminaries, 
privileged  societies,  nay,  even  nations,  but  mor¬ 
al  individuids  on  a  smaller  scale?  smaller,  we  mean, 
than  *‘the  body  of  Christ.”.  i  No  man,  by  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  any  of  these,  loses  his  personally. 
But  in  proportion  to  die  kind  and  degree  of  d:at 
connexion,  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  or  a£fected 
as  an  individual,  and  must  submit  to  the  regula- 
dons  and  desdnies  imposed  upon  the  mass.  Y  ou 
vest,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  your  property  in 


bank  stock.  Then  it  is  no  longer  yours.  The 
whole  associatioh  have  an  interest  in  it,’  and  you 
in  the  whole  of  theirs.  Your  voice,  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  is  not  heard  with  regard  to  the  management 
or  disposal  of  it.  The  resolve  of  the  directors 
determines  every  thing:  and  not  'only  of  directors 
chosen  in  part  by  yourself,  or  your  own  resolve  as 
one  of  them;  but  you  must  abide  by  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made,  and  contracts  entered  into  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  yoii  were  born.  You  profit  by  ^ 
the  good  con4uct  of  every  officer  belonging  to  the 
institution,  and  the  misconduct  of  any  one  of 
them  is  your  loss.  Here,  however,  only  a  part, 
perhaps  a.  very,  small  part,  of  your  property  is  put 
from  utidef  your  personal  coiitroul;  and  what  is 
thus  circumstanced  may  not  have  been  in  conse-, 
querice  of  your  ancestors  procedure,  but  of  your 
individual  act.  Your  entire  profits  by  no  means 
result  from  the  good  management  of  this;  nor  are 
you  reduced  to  poverty  should  the  institution 
fail. 

'  Tnko  then  another  instance.  It  is  not  by  your 
own  .consent  that  you  become  a  member  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  You  are  born  in  that  capacity.  It  was  the 
deed  of  your  fathers.  And  in  the  transaction  of 
your  goveinmcnt  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  not  only  your  property  but  your  person  is 
-deeply  interested.  By  that  government  your  lot 
and  standing  are  determined  without  your  being 
.consulted,  or  ill  despite  of  your  dissent.  You 
may  indeed  expatriate  yourself  by  emigration;  but 
this  will  not  mend  the  matter;  for  of  whatever 
*  nation  you  become  a  member,  and  whatever  be 
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its  form  of  government,  that  government  will  act 
for  you.  How  then  are  you  regarded  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  wotW?,  doubtless  as  a  componait 
part  of  a  mighty  whole.  In  respecting  the  flag 
your  private  vessel,  they  respect  your  nation’s 
flag;  or  in  making  prize  of  your  merchandize  they 
W’ound  the  nation’s  interests.  In  a  state  of  war¬ 
fare  the  nation  pleads  the  public  act  in  reference 
to  every  individual  numbered  among  her  enemies; 
and  in  seizing  your  property,  laying  waste  to  your 
patrimony,  or  immuring  your  person,  she  only 
'treats  you  as  a  part  ol  a  more  extended  whole. 
She  would  deride  your  plea  of  being  only  an  in¬ 
dividual  that  had  no  kind  of  agency  in  bringing 
©n  a  state  of  warfare,  and  felt  no, kind  of  enmity 
against  herself. 

The  reader  may  diversify,  and  carry  much  fur¬ 
ther,  these  illustrations,  at  pleasure.  He  cannot 
but  see  that  almost  all  the  transactions  of  men 
proceed  upon  the  principle;  and  that,  without  the 
introduction  of  it  as  a  practical  maxim,' neither 
families,  nor  corporate  bodies,  nor  nations,  could 
possibly  get  along.  Thus,  then,  do  men  think, 
thus  ,do  they  speak,  in  relation  to  their  transac¬ 
tions  with  one  another.  And  that  tliis  is  no  mere 
arbitrary  principle,  but  one  founded  upon  the 
very  nature  of  man,  and  resulting  necessarily  from 
the>general  stale  of  things,  is  evident  from,  this 
strong  fact,  that  the  ruler  of  the  universe  adopts 
it  as  a  maxim  of  his  government,  and  actually 
deals  with  men  upon  this  very  footing.  Few 
men  are  such  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  God’s 
providtnee,  as  to  deny  that  national  calamities  iuc 
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-inflicted  by  him,' and  that,  too,  under  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  national  j  udgments.  Here,  then,  of  course, 
the  evil  is  a  comm’on  one.  They  who  had  no 
hand  in  the  provocatives  that  call  down  vengeance,'  . 
partake  equally  with  the  most  guilty — the  help, 
less  female  with  the  man  of  blcdd — the  little  prat- 
ler  with  its  hapless  parent. — All — all  are  buried 
together,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  earthquake,  or  fall 
before  the  exterininating  sword,  or  pine  beneath 
the  grasp  of 

“The  meagre  fiend,  that  from  his  shrivelled  lips 

“Plows  pestilence.”  . 

*  %  - 

This,  then,  is  the  punishment  of  a  nation's  sin. 

'  It  Js  the  expiation  of  a  nation'' s  guilt;  and  they 
who  ar^  made  to  sufter,.  sufler  but  as  parts  of  an 
offending  whole.  For  their  personal  atrocities, 
men  will  be  called  to  a  separate  and  personal  ac¬ 
count. 

It  will  require  a  very  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  to  enable  any  of  our  readers 
to  turn  up  to  multitudes  of  passages  which  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  even  avow,  the  principle  before  us.  The 
deluge  is  a  prominent  example.  All  flesh  had 
corrupted  their  way;  the  earth  was  filled  with  vi- 
•  ©lence:.  And  when  the  desoladons  came,  they 
swept  a^’  ay  tlie  infant  and  the  suckling.  These 
could  in  no  degree  be  guilty  of  the  atrocities 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  that  -dire  calr.mity. 
They  formed,  .however,  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
upon  a  world  of  wickedness  the  judgment  w,as 
executed.  It  is  likewise.  Avorthy  of  remark,  that 
of  the  eight  persons  who  escaped  the  calamity, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  greater  part  were 
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pious.  But  the  application  of  the  principle  which 
desolated  the  world  brOusrht  safety  to  them.  They 
were  but  one  family;  a  moral  individual,  there¬ 
fore.  on  a  smaller  scale:  and  the  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  being  righteous,  some  of  the  riiembers,  prob¬ 
ably,  also  righteous,  this  was  a  sullicient  protec¬ 
tion  from^a  family  judgment,  and  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  extension  of  deliverance  to  every 
member  of  the  same.  ^  "  i’  ' 

Let  us  hear,  however,  God’s  positive  declara- 
tiohs  on  this  subject.  -Upon  what  principle,  think 
you,  docs  he  “visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  up¬ 
on  the  children- Unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  them  that  hate  me?”*  *  Doubtless  it  must 
be  that  the  domestic  circle  constitutes  really  but 
one  moral  whole. 

Upon  what  >  principle  but  this  was  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Canaan  withKolden  from  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  for  above  Ibitdffiundred  and  fifty  years, 
until  the  iniquity  ’ of  the  Amorites  shall  be  fuUP'^^ 
Doubtless  the i succession  of>  individuals  did  not 
destroy  the  identity  of  the  nation;  and  when  that 
nation  should  have -grown  old  in  wickedness, 
when  they  who  were  afterwards  to. live  in  the  days 
of  Joshua  should '  have  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  fathers^X  and  the  nn/rona/ guilt  had  reach¬ 
ed  its  utr^ost  limit;  then,  upon  that  last  genera¬ 
tion  should  fall  the  nation's  punishment.  They 
must  be  accounted  with  for  all.  '  And  thus  it  ac¬ 
tually  did  fall  out.  We  are  awjire  tiiat  persons 
who  do  not  deny  the  application  of  the  principle 
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in  these  instances,  may  tell  us  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  they  occurred  is  now  abroga- . 
ted;  and,  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  allege  that 
declaration  of  God  himself:  “Ye  shall  not  have 
occasion  any  more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel;’’ 
viz.  “the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
.childrens  teeth  are  set  on  edge.”*  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  determine  what  was  the  precise  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  declaration,  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
prove  that  no  such  dereliction  of  the  principle  in 
question  can  possibly  be  involved  in  it.  If  that 
were  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  then  how  could 
our  Lord  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  tell  the  Jews, 
that,  of  tlie  generation  which  he  addressed,  should 
be  required  “the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  which 
was  shed  from  the  foundatiwi  of  the  w'orld;  from 
the  blood  of  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zecharias, 
who  po'ished  between  the  temple  and  the  altar?” 
.•‘Verily,”  he  adds,  “verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall 
be  required  of  this  generation.”!  How  fearfully 
this  denunciation  was  accomplished,  the  whole 
world  knows.  And  Jesus.Christ  being  judge — 
die  author  of  the  dispensation  being  admitted  to 
interpret  it,  no  man  may  deny  that  this  w-as  the 
punishment  of  a  hardened  and  corrupted  church’s 
defections,  in  which  the  account  was  brought  up 
from  the  very  date  of  her  existence.  Jt  took  its 
sweep  from  the  commencement  to  the  consunv 
mation  of  the  old  ceconomy. 

The  fathers  eating  sour  grapes  no  more  to  set 
the  childrens  teetlion  edge,  a  proof  that  God  has 


.  •Ezek.  xviii'. 


t  Luke  xi.  •. 
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clone  away  the  great  principle  of  moral  associal 
tions!  How,  then7  cried  the  souls  which  John 
saw  under  the  altar,  of  them  who  had  been  “slain 
for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  held” — “how  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,*^ 
dost  thou  not  judgo  and  avenge  our  blood  upon 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?”  And  wherefore 
w'HsJt  told  them  “that- they  should  rest  yet  for  a 
little  season,  until  their  brethren  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  were  should  be  fulfilled?”*  Let 
any  one  examinqthe  history  oLthese  transactions, 
as  gradually  unfolded,  and  still  unfolding,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  and  he  will  see  a  venge^ice, 
merited  by  Pagan  persecutors,-  poured  forth,  af¬ 
ter  a  lapse  of  many  centuries,  upon  their  profes¬ 
sedly  Christian  offspring.  Let  him  look,  at  this 
moment,  on  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  he  will  see 
that  “the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe;”  that  upon 
those  kingdorhs  which  conspired  together  to  give 
their  power  to  the  beast,  and  to  shed  the  blood 
of  the  saints,  some  five  hundred,  and  some  a 
thousand  years  ago,  God  is  now  causing  the 
scourge  to  descend,  and  “giving  them  blood,  to 
drink'.”  .  .  .  ’ 

This  principle,  which  deals  out  whaf  men  will, 
no  doubt,  call  hard  measure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  in  their  national  capacity,  affects  them 
no  less  in  their  religious.  For  what  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  blindness  of  mind  denounced  against  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  bound  down  upon  them,  for 
centuries  to  come,  an  arrow',  the  poison  of  which. 
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-at  this  day,  drinks  up  their  spirits,  if  it  were  an 
unrighteous  thing  with  God  thus  to  visit  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  heads  of  the  chiU 
dren — in  other  words,  to  make  no  account  of  the 
succession  of  individuals  in  punishing  a  people!s 
sins?  Wherefore  did  Judah  lie  desolate,  and  her 
temple  in  ruins,  for  the  space  of  seventy  years,  to 
balance  the  years  of  rest  and  oj  release,  which 
had  been  neglected  of  the  Jews  for  seven  times 
the  length  of  that  period — wherefore  did  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  toiled  in  Babylon  make  restitution  for 
the  whole,  if  the  succession  of  individuals  de¬ 
stroyed  the  national  accountability?  if  Israel,  in 
fact,  throughout  all  the  generations,  were  not  still 
the  Slime?  Wherefore  has  the  Gospel  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  Philadelphia  for  the  space  of  seven- 
enteen  hundred  years,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  to  her  fidelity  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tie  John?  And  why  front  Ephesus,  from  Laodi- 
cea,  and  from  others,  was  the  candlestick  remov¬ 
ed,  several,  hundred  years  after  the  sentence  was 
denounced,  on  account  of  the  lukewarmness  and 
infidelity  of  those  churches,  severally,  in  the  A- 
postolic  age?  Let  it  not  be  alledged,  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  these  inflicted  judgments,  that 
the  children,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,  merited  them  on  their  ownaccount:  or  that  the 
defection  of  parents  naturally  makes  way  for  the 
greater  defection  of  children,  and  thus  will,  in 
time,  infallibly  secure  the  result.  All  this  is  dis- 
tinedy  understood;  but  will  it  invalidate  the 
prooft?  That  protracted  and  increased  drfection 
is  itself  a  very  important  part  of  die  punishment 
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jn  question.  It  is  indeed  a  very  natural  mean  of 
producing  such  a  rcsuh;  but  is  it  not,  therefore, 
according  to  its  measure,  the  very  result  threat¬ 
ened?  Strange,  indeed,  if  God’s  taking  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  necessary  course  to  punish  the  defections 
of  a  church,  can  be  wrought  into  a  proof,  or  even 
a  presumption,  that  tlie  thing  does  not  take^lace 
as  a  punishment  at  all!  We  admit  that  the  re¬ 
moved  of  the  gospel  from  an  after  age,  produces 
no  inconvenience  to  the  one  in  which,  and  on  ac» 
count  of  whose  sin,  the  purpose  may  have  been 
denounced;  no  inconvenience,  we  mean,  of  the 
kind  which  is  said  to  constitute  the  punishment. 
But,,  then,  just  so  much  the  stronger  is  the  proof 
of  our  position:  for  if  God  denounce  against  a 
church  the ,  removal  of  his  gospel,  as  a  punish- 
ment  for  her  neglect  or  abuse  of  it,  and  yet  does  hot 
fulfil  his  denunciation  till  long  after  the  persons 
bringing  down  the  judgment  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  the  eardi;  then  most  clearly  he  considers 
the  successors  obligated  to  the  punishment:  or,  in 
other  tvords,  regards  that  church  as  one  through¬ 
out  her  generations.  , 

Men  may  cavil,  and  discriminate;  and  explain 
away,  as  they  please;  but,  if  they  will  do  so,  they 
do  it  at  their  peril.  The  decision  of  God  upon 
the  point  is  full  and  clear  throughout  the  volume 
of  the  Scriptures;  and  all  attempts  to  soften  or 
explain  avva}',  will  be'  found  a  most  hazardous 
“kicking  against  thepricksi”-  All  that  objecting 
the  impenitence  of  churches,  the  guilt  of  nations, 
and  the  demerit  of  eveiy^  age,  amounts  to  nothing. 
Every  generation  is  not  so  visited.  God  bears 
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long,  warns  long,  .threatens  long,  actually  makes 
the  very  impenitence  a  part  of  the  nation’s  pun¬ 
ishment;  and  then,  as  he  tells’us,  visits  upon  one 
race  of  men,  the  national  transgressions  of  the 
v  hole.  Often,  in  fact,  lets  the  judgment  fall 
most  heavily^  upon  the  less  guilty  generation,  and 
among  them  on  the  most  blameless  individuals; 
ther^^y  evincing,  tliat,  when  he  lops  off  the  sound¬ 
est  and  healthiest  parts  of  a.  great  system,  his  in¬ 
dignation  must  .be  highly  wrought  against  the 
geiiend  mass. 

.We  hope  that  the  length  of  the  preceding  dis¬ 
cussion  will  not  lead  our  readers  to  forget  the 

•  •  •  •  •  ^  ^ 

point  bn  which  it  is  intended  to;  bear.  They  can¬ 
not  but  see  that  both  God  and  man  recognise 
and  act  iTpon  the  principle  of  moral  associations; 
i.  e.  of  a  gi'eat  number  of  individuals,  bound  up 
together  in  one  great  system,  and  (if  the  term  be 
admissible)  identified  with  one  another.  We 
say,  then,  that  tlie  doctrine  we  have  advanced, 
relative  to  “the  body  of  Christ,”  is  by  no  means 
novel;  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  predicated 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  common  principle  of  all  exten¬ 
sive  operations  among  men — the  sole  principle 
upon  which  nations  act,  in  their  intercourse  with 
one>  another,  and  upon  w'hich  the  governor  of  the 
nations  can  act^  in  the  greater  propprtion  of  his 
dispensations  toward  men.  If  so,  men  talk  with¬ 
out  book  when  they,  have  contempt  upon  this 
mystery  of  our  holy  religion,  and  hoot  at  the  un- 
philosophical  absurdities  of  those  “who  turn  the 
tvorld  upside  down.”  There  arc,  vve.  admit,  fea- 
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tures  in  the  church  Catholic  peculiar  to  itself> 
and  to  which  no  kind  of  resemblance  can  be  tra¬ 
ced,  in  any  other  combination  known  among  men. 
But  so  has  every  such  association  its  own  peculi¬ 
arities,  all  of  which  arise  out  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  particular  object  had  in  view.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  things  common  to  boroughs  and 
cities,  which  have  no  resemljlance  in  a  bank;  and 
yet  both  are  corporate  bodies.  And  if  the  Church 
of  Christ  be  found  to  embosom  more  or  stronger 
peculiarities  than  any  other  large  system;  it  is  a 
satisfactorv  account  of  this  difference  to  remark, 
that  its  object  is  greater,  the  extent  of  its  bearings 
greater,  and  especially  that  the  fact  of  its  embra¬ 
cing  the  Son  of  God  himself  as  a  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  gives  a  susceptibility  of  features  which  must 
necessarily  be  unknown  to  every  combination  of 
which  the  soul  is  not  the  all-important  pai  t,  and 
Jehovah  himself  avowedly  and  formally  the  head. 
In  this  case  all  the  resources  of  the  Son  of  God 
are  taught  to  bear  upon  the  object,  and  give  a 
character  to  the  plan;  in  every  other  case  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  plan  will  be  found  to  be  only  such  as 
the  resources  of  men  can  admit. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  to  note  the.  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks  of  various  moral  systems.  It  is 
all  that  we  desire,  if  our  readers  are  aware  of  the 
fallacy  of  objecting  these  differences  and  peculi¬ 
arities  with  a  view  to  confound  the  whole  scheme. 
But  as  these  analogies  may  be  found  very  help¬ 
ful  to  illustrate  as  well  as  defend  “the  body  of 
Christ,”  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  them  to  some- 
of  tliose  principles  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
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cl^s  of  mor^  a^pciatioiis.  It  is  worthy  of  re. 
membrahce  that  in  every  siich  combination  of 
men,  the  CTeat  mass  is  subject  t6  the  eontrbul  of 
g  head  vyhich  itself  occupies,  not  an  individual 
but  an  official  standing,  and  has  iits  individual  con¬ 
cerns  just  as  completely  merged  as  any  private 
member.  Thus  the  government  is  a  nations  head; 
the  corporation  appears  for  the  city:  the  board  of 
(Rectors  for  a  bank:  of  trustees  for  a  public  sem- 
the  husband  for  a  family:  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for-  ‘‘the  Church  which  he  purcha¬ 
sed  with  his  own  blood.”  Whatever  is  by  any 
of  these  officially  transacted,  is  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  done  by  the  whole  body;  upon  that  body 
the  proceedure  takes  effect,  and  to  it  the  conse- 
que:nces  are  imputed. 

Again.'  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  con¬ 
stant  flux  of  individuals  never  effects  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  bodt/i  nor  in  any  wise  makes  void  the 
procedure  of  its  head.  Let  whosoever  will,  buy 
or  ^11  bank  stock,  the  measures  of  the  directors 
m^e  a  steady  progress,  and  the  hian  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  share  for  the  moment  is  the  one  who  is 
affected.  Let  the  individuals  in  a  nation  be  shift¬ 
ing  every  moment,  let  births  and  deaths  take 
place  by  thpusands  in  a  day,  the  operations  of  the 


body  are  not  thereby  hindered,  the  national  accoiin- 
tability  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  for  the  nation 
never  changes.  That  is  to  say,  under  every  pos¬ 
sible  change  of  circumstance  the  imputative  prin¬ 
ciple  applies.  Add  to  this  another  important 
view;  that  whatever  be  the  actual  limitation  as 
to  the  number  of  individuals  comprised  in  any 
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association;. or,  whatever  be  the  intention  of  the 
head  of  the  association  relative  to  such  limita* 
tion,  the  system  itself  is  capable  of  embracing  in¬ 
dividuals  without  i^umber.  The  civil  compact 
never  sets  limits  to  the  numbers  of  a  nation,  nor 
the  city  charter  to  the  number  of  the  citizens. 
And,  in  the  first  covenant  made  with  man,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  most  extensive  morM  constitu¬ 
tion  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  obvious 
that  Adam  was  the  representative  of.  human  na¬ 
ture;  and  whether  that  nature  was  to  be  develo¬ 
ped  in  ten  generations,  or  in  ten  tliousand,  was  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  at  all  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle.  Upon  no  man  could  it 
have  its  influence  of  whom  he  vvas  not  the  fed- 
eral  representative;  upon  every  man  to  whom  he 
might  afterwards  stand  in  that  relation,  its  influ¬ 
ence  was  to  be  direct.  That  is  to  i^y,  hunian 
nature  as  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  gen¬ 
eration,  was  the  object  specified;  and  the  applica-r 
tion  of  the  covenant  terminates  upon  A.  B.  and  G* 
not  in  consequence  of  liny  individual  specifica¬ 
tion  in  the  compact,  but  because  they  are  of  tha  t 
which  the  compact  specified.  No  doubt, 
God,  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning 
jind  appoints  the  bounds  of  every  man’s  habita- 
tation,  had  every  individual  in  his  view,  and  the 
production  of  such  individual  is  the  develoj)e- 
ment  of  his  plan.  But  we  must  carefully  distin¬ 
guish  between  that  limitation,  within  which  God 
actually  confines  the  operation  of  a  covenant,  and 
which  is  with  him  a  matter  of  choice,  and  that  lini- 
jtation  which  the  covenant  itself  is  understood  ne- 
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cessarily  to  impose.  The  latter  is  the  measure 
'of  the  capacities  of  a  system,  the  former.of  its  prac¬ 
tical  effects. 

Again. ,  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  not  only 
the  whole  body  is  identified  with  the  head  of  a 
-  system,  such  as  we  have  had  in  our  view,  but 
every  individual  member,  every  constituent  por¬ 
tion  of  that  body  is  thus  identified.''  If  a  treaty 
of  commerce  be  settled  between  two  nations, 
which  leaves  the  way  open  to  unshackled  exer¬ 
tion,  then  every  member  of  either  nation  has  a 
perfect  right  to  exert  himself  to  the  uttermost. 
If  he  and  his  family  be  but  a  millionth  part  of 
the  nation,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  he  is 
limited  to  one  part  in  a  million  of  the  benefits 
thus  laid  open  to  his  people;  he  has  access  to  the 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  if  reprisals  be  made 
upon  an  offending  nation,  and  violence  commit¬ 
ted,' it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  how  ma¬ 
ny,  or  how  few  arc  the  individuals  upon  whom 
the  evil  falls.  They  have  no  right  to  object  tliat 
they  are  but  a  thousandth,  or  a  still  smaller  part 
of  the  nation,  which  provoked  the  severe  return, 
and  that,  therefore,  their  property  should  be  held 
bound  for  only  that  proportion  of  the  remunera¬ 
tion  sought.  All  men  regard  them  as  identified 
with  the  nation,  and  the  whole  of  their  posses- 
*  sions  as  justly  liable  for  the  nation’s  fault.  So  too 
in  the  first  covenant,  the  guilt  of  Adams  sin  is 
not  partitioned  out  among  his  descendants,  but 
the  whole  of  that  guilt,  and  the  whole  burden  of 
the  curse  entailed  with  it,  descends  undivided  to 
every  soul  of  man. 
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Finally,  from  the  view  that  has  l^en  given,  it 
will  be  .seen  that  our  personal  consent,  or  even 
our  existence  at  the  time  such  body  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  or  for  ages  after,  is  by  no  means  necessa¬ 
ry  to  our  being  treated  as  a  part  of  a  great  polit¬ 
ical  or 'moral  whole,  and  being  justly  entitled  to 
all  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  management, 
are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  naturally  flowing  from 
a  coritrary  event.  In  one  word,  of  whatever  sys¬ 
tem  any  man  forms  a  part,  he  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identified  with  that  system,  <  his  fate  is 
bound  up  in  its'fate,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  it;  nor  is  there  any  possible  way  of 
separating  himself  from  these  results,'but  by  se¬ 
vering  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  the  body. 

(  To  be  Continued. J 
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‘^Strangers  have  devoured  his  strength^  and  he  knoweth 
Ht  not;  yea^  hairs  are  here  and  there  ufion  him^ 

^yet  he  knoweth  it  Amos,  vii.  9. 

I T  sometimes  happens,  in  both  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  that  our  hopes  are  highest  when  we 
are  in  the  greatest  danger.  Luodicea  of  old  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  was  rich,  and  increased  with  goods, 
and  liad  need  of  nothing;  while  the  faitliful  and 
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■the  true  witness  declared  that  she  was  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked. 

We  have  already  declared  that  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  the  present  state  of  r^j^ion  in  Kentucky 
good:  we  have  eve;n  our  doubts  if  ever  it  has 
been  good,  or  any  thing  like  good.  We  now 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  it  is  bad,,  very  bad, 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be.  It  may  be 
that  many,  and  these,  too,  good  men,  and  good 
women,  are  disposed  to  think  otherwise.  7’he 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  state  a  few  glaring  facts, 
tvhich  have  led  us  to  adopt  our  opinion — And, 

1.  The  state  of  the  most  of  our  places  of  wor- 
ship  is  no  favourable  symptom. — What  is  that 
state?  Look  at  them,  where  they  are  to  be  seen. 
Numbers  of  them  are  open  to  eveiy  thing;  more 
like  hog-pens  and  stables,  than  places  where  men 
assemble  to  worship  God.  A  person,  of  no  mean 
standing,  in  the  United  States,  in  passing  one  of 
these  hovels,  according  to  the  story,  observed,  It 
was  a  mean  and  uncomfortable  building,  indeed; 
but  it  was  good  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  worshippers  of  a  bastard.  It  was  an  infi¬ 
del,  indeed,  who  made  the  remark;  but,  had  Chris¬ 
tians  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  object 
of  worship,  there  would  have  b^n  no  occasion 
jbr  the  reproach. 

Even  where  fowls  and  cattle  are  generally  kept 
out,  numbers  of  our  churches  are  far  from  being 
comfortable,  ox  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  they 
are  intended.  A  pane  of  glass,  to  let  in  the  light, 
and  keep  out  the-  wind  and  rain,  is  scarcely  seen: 
a  pew,  or  a  decent  seat,  is  about  as  rare.  The 
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wind,  and  the  dust,  and  the  rain,  da^  through  a 
thousand  holes,  with  every  gust. 

Tlie  disadvantages  occasioned  by  this  staite  of 
things,  are  many.  -One  of  the  most  obvious, 
and  one  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  is,  that 
we  have  the  use  of  oiif  churches  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  ana  good  weather  only.  Jn  the  se¬ 
verity  of  winter,  we  are  driven  out  of  them  ailto- 
gether;  and  even  in  summer,  their  ruinous  state, 
is  frequently  an  excuse,  and  a  very  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse,  for  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  a  faniily, 
remaining  at  home  on  Sabbath.  This  evil,  ad¬ 
ded  to  another  common  evil,  of  liaviiig  meetings 
at  the  most  of  our  churches,  only  once  or  twi(^  a 
month,  renders  nearly  all  bur  Sabbaths  silent. 

This  ruinous  state  cannot  be  attributed  to  pov¬ 
erty,  or  want  of  means  to  build  and  keep  in  re¬ 
pair,  decent  and  comfortable  housesi  In  a  new 
settlement,  where  people  have  not  had  time  to 
build  comfortable  houses  for  theniSelves,  and 
where  it  is  very  uncertain  where  the  centre  of  a 
congregation  may  be,  this  excuse  is  admissible; 
but  in  no  other  case.  If  there  is  a  congregation 
of  only  ten  or  twelve  families,  and  the  one  half 
of  tliese  only  lodged  in  comfortable  houses,  a 
comfortable  church  may  be  built.  If  the  con¬ 
gregation  is  small,  a  small  church  only  is'  also 
suflicient.  It  is  to  want  of  principle  to  direct  the 
means,  not  to  the  want  of  n\eans,  we  are  to  attri¬ 
bute  all  these  desolations,  called  meeting-houses. 
A  bad  hiibit  luis  here  also  much  influence.  It  is 
so  all  over  the  countr}’^— our  meeting-house  is  no 
worse  tlian-tlie  rest. 
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Let  it  be  distinctly  understood;  we  plead  not 
for  she  wy  and  expensive  places  of  worship — we 
desire  them  only  to  be  decent  and  comfortable; 
such  that  all  those  concerned  may,  at  all  seasons, 
andc'in  all  kinds  of  weather,  perform  their  devo- 
.  tions  in  them,  without  any  external  interruption. 

.  Now,  the  bare  fact,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
.  our  churches  are  not  of  this  description,  is  to  us 
strong  psAof  that  the  heart  of  ti  majority  of  our 
.Christians  is  not  much  set  upon  the  devotions  of 
the  sanctuary.  They,  in  truth,  appear  to  us  to 
be  only  summer-day  and  sun- shine  Christians. 

m  • 

It  is  a  yery  good  thing  to  go  to  meeting  on  a 
.good  day;  but  when  it  is  otherwise,  this  service 
can,  without  any  scruple,  be  dispensed  with. 
God,  then,  according  to  this  doctrine,  requires 
us  to  sanctify  the  Sabbath  in  attending  upon  pub¬ 
lic  ordinances  in  summer  and  in  good  weather 
.  only.  '  '  ' 

Among  the  kings  of  Judah  of  old,  we 
know  that  there  were  some  good  and  some  bad. 
We  know,  also,  that  under  the  good  kings  reli¬ 
gion  flourished,  and  under  the  bad  it  decayed. 
In  looking  over  the  history  of  these  advances  and 
decays,  the  attention  which  was  paid  to  the  house 
of  "God  appears  to  us  to  be  a  pretty  decisive  cha¬ 
racteristic.  The  reformations  generally  com¬ 
menced  with  repairing  the  breaches  in  the  house 
of  God — the  defections  in  neglecting  this  house. 
See  particularly  2  Chron.  xxiv.  4 — 18.  xxviii. 
21  and  24.  xxix.'S — 19.  xxxiv.  8.  12.  Hence, 
also,  the  substance-of  the  solemn  covenant  enter- ' 
cd  into  on  the  return  from  the  captivity  in  Bab¬ 
ylon,  was,  “that  they  should  not  forsake  the 
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house  of  their  God.”  See  Neh.  x.  28 — end.  If, 
then,  these  passages  of  holy  writ  are  of  any  use, 
as  a  standard  by  which  we  are  to  try  the  nature 
of  our  religious  feeling,  they,  in  plain  terms,  de-^ 
dare,  “that  while  our  places  of  worship  are  in  the 
ruinous  and  uncomfortable  state  in  which  the 
most  of  them  are,  genuine  religion  cannot  be  in 
a  good  state  among  us.” 

.  2.  The  small  number  of  communicants,  in  the 
most  of  our  congregations,  is  another  unfavoura¬ 
ble  symptom.  We  have  a  number  of  qongre-' 
gations  which  reckon  up  a  very  respectable  num¬ 
ber  of  families,  who  are  regular  worshippers  in 
what  is  called  the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary;  but  when  a  communion  table  is  set,  a  very 
small  number  indeed  come  forward  and  partake. 
We  cannot  stop,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  Supper.  We  request  our  readers  only  to 
turn  up  and  read  i  Cor.  xi.  23 — 30.  From  this 
passage  it  appears  pretty  plain  to  us,  whatever 
others  may  think,  l  .  That  the  command  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper,  is  addressed 
to  all  baptized  persons  come  to  the  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  2.  That  one  great  design  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  is  to  recognise,  publicly  and  solemnly,  our 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus — as  really  as  we  eat 
that  bread,  and  drink  that  cup,  we  profess  to  take 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  his  fulness  as  our  own.  And 
3.  That  it  is  an  ordinance  which,  if  rightly  ob¬ 
served,  promotes  our  spiritual  nourishment  and 
growth  in  grace.  Now,  from  these  three  partic¬ 
ulars,  we  just  draw  this  inference:  That  baptized 
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perspns,  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion,  living 
in  the  habitual  neglect  of  this  ordinance,  practi- 

cally  renounce  all  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus _ 

they  niu9^,  at  the  very  best,  have  but  a  very  lan¬ 
guid  faith  in  him  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  and 
be  very  disregardless,  indeed,  about  being  found 
observing  all  his  ordinances,  when  he  shall  make 
his  second  appearance.  Hence  we  draw  another 
conclusion  bearing  upon  our  present  subject;  viz. 
that  the  number  of  communicants,  compared  with 
others  who  are  attached  to  the  society,  will  always 
be  a  pretty  certain  mark  of  a  reviving  or  a  dying 
church.  Individuals  may,  indeed,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  do,  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  it  is  to 
them  only  the  savour  of  death,  not  of  life— reven 
as,  in  some  diseases,  men  eat  and  drink  yery 
heartily  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  death.  Bat 
these  are  only  exceptions  from  a  general  rule. 
The  ordinance,  in  its  general  use,  cherishes,  does 
not  destroy,  spiritual  life;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  number  of  those  who  are  regular,  and  who 
give  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  given,  that 
they  are  conscientious  in  observing  this  ordinance, 
wiilnearly  ascertain  the  number  of  thelivingmem- 
bers  of  ^y  church. 

3.  The  number  of  open  apostates  from  the 
.Christian  profession  in  Kentucky,  is  alarming— 

: of  these  Acre  are  at  least  threedistinctclasses.— 
He, is  .an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  who, 
though  he  still  calls  himself  Christian,  lives  quite 
easy  without  the  regular  use  of  public  ordinan- 
cesrr-has  .  scarcely  any  thing  like  the  worship  of 
Qod  in  hijs  family,  and  brings  up  his  children  ig- 
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norant  of  the  first  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 
Of  this  kind  we  think  we  can  point  out  whole 
settlements.  He  is  also  an  apostate,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  attended  pretty  regularly  to 
all  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  but  who,  of  late 
years,  has  satisfied  himself  with  being  free  from 
gross  out-breakings,  and  attending  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  word  When  convenient.  Preach-, 
ing  is  a  very  good  thing  when  it  comes  in  the 
way;  but  it  is,  also,  a  thing  for  which  this  man  is 
hot  disposed  to  make  any  great  exertions.  And 
lastly.  He  is  an  apostate,  who  has  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  church,  and  is  wholly  engros¬ 
sed  in  the  world,  or  flagrant  immoralities.  Of 
these  two  last,  we  believe  there  are  large  num¬ 
bers,  within  the  bounds  of  every  Christian  society 
in  the  state.  It  has  struck  us,  that  it  would  re¬ 
ally  be  a  useful  exercise  of  the  different  preach¬ 
ers  of  all  denominations;  to  make  out  a  correct  list, 
or  lists  of  all  such,  that  are  within  the  bounds  of 
their  respective  charges,  and  compare  the  amount 
with  the  amount  of  those  who  are  in  full  standing 
in  the  church.  When  lists  of  these  kind  are  rnade 
out  and  compared,  we  are  persuaded[;there  will  be 
no  doubtsof  Messiah’s  kingdom  having  lost  much 
among  us,  in  the  course  of  these  twenty  years, 
last  part. 

4.  The  character  of  the  majority  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  aged  members  of  our  church¬ 
es,  must,  also,  be  attended  to  in  this  place.  We 
have  already  brought  this  subject  into  the  view  of 
our  readers,  in  difereht  shapes.  The  fact  is  uh- 
deniable,  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  children  of 
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the  church,  are  either  avowed  infidels,  or,  as  yet 
quite  careless  about  the  interests  of  religion.  We 
ask  at  present  no  questions  about  the  cause,  or 
the  cure  of  the  evil.  Look  only  at  the  simple 
fact,  arid  say  s^iat  it  forebodes.  We  beg  kave, 
also,  l^ere  to  suggest  a  correction  of  a  mistake  a- 
bout  the  cause  of  another  alarming  fact. "  It  is  un. 
deniable,  that  all  tlie  Presbyterian  congregations, 
and  we  suspect,  all  the  congregations,  pf  every 
name,  in  the  old  settled  parts  of  the  state,  have  de¬ 
creased  much  within  these  ten  or  fifteen  years — 
^and  tlie  cause  of  this  is  said  to  be,  people  moving 
off  to  the  new  settlements.  This,  we  are  persua¬ 
ded,  is  not  the  cause.  This,  no  doubt,  has  its  in¬ 
fluence — but  nothing  like  the  influence  ascribed 
to  it.  Take  almost  any  one  of  those  old  worn- 
out  congregations,  and  make  a  list  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  its  members,  and  all  who  once  were  mem¬ 
bers,  who  still  reside  within  the  bounds  of  the 
society,  and  we  are  much  mistaken,  indeed,  if , 
these  two  classes  of  names,  added  to  the  present 
members,  will  not  form  a  number  .considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  members  which  that 
society  claimed  in  its  most  prosperous  days.  We 
know  at  least  one  congregation,  in  South  Caroli¬ 
na,  which  has  for  these  ten  years  past  been  send¬ 
ing  colonies  to  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and 
which  is  at  this  day  as  strong  as  ever  it  was. 

With  these  statements  we  close  at  this  time. 
We  have  other  statements  of  the-  same  kind, 
which,  if  the  Lord  will,  we  will  bring  forward  on 
another  occasion.  Whatever  others  may  think 
of  these  appearances,  they  are  to  us  strong  evi- 
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denccs  of  departing  glory.#  Let  it  not  be  said, 
^that  we  unnecessarily  wound  the  feelings  of  a  hirge 
number  of  useful  and  respectable  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  who,  though  they  may  not  be  full  arid  ac- 
tua*  members  of  the  Christian  church  are  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  the  Christian  cause.  We  have  no 
particular  individuals  in  view.  We  have  no  o- 
thcr  object  but  to  arouse  a  slumbering  genera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  half-way  of  being  saved. 
'I'hosc  w'ho  wish  to  be  friendly  to  the  Christian 
cause,  Ihrsake  their  own  mercies,  when  they  are 
not  anxious  to  imbibe.^^e  ivhole'  of  .'the  ehristian 
spirit,  and  to  be  found  endeavouring  to.  observe 
a/^God’s  commandments;  Awful  symptoms  are 
upon  us  of  our  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
the  physician  who  is  called  in  to  save  the  life  of 
a  fellow  mortal;  who  has  incautiouslv  swallowed 
a  large  quantity  of  ojiiums  is  never  blamed,  though 
lie  should  have  recourse  to  means,  which,  under 
other  circumstances  would  be  cruel  and  brutal. 
“I..ord  open  our  eyes,  that  we  niay  see — change 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  feel.  Come  from  the 
four  winds,  O!  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain,  that  they  may  live.” 
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Remarks  on  some  passages  in  a  periodical  work^ 

,  ^ printed  in  Lexington^  K.  entitled  '‘^The  Evan¬ 

gelical  Record  and  Western  Review- \  By  Bar- , 
nabas  M*Heniy.” 

:  A  pamphlet  of  50  pages,  written  f(M*  our  in-' 
struction,  ought  not  to  <  pass  without  notice,  To 
the  author  and  his  assistant  friends  we  return  our 
sincere  thanks,  and.  hope  that  we  shall,  not  only 
now,  but  on  future  occasians,  profit  by  their  uni- . 
ted  labours. 

^  While- live,  and  have  any  desire  to  maintain 
i  the  character  of  honest  men,  we  hope  vve  shall  nev- 

on. receiving  fuller  information;  even  blush  to 
acknowledge  tliat  we  have  been  mistaken.  He  is 
a  fool,  or  worse,  who  suppo^s  he  shall  never  have 
any  occasion  to  make  such  acknowledgements. 
In  our*voK  of  last  year,  we  considered  it  our  duty 
t©  animadvert  pretty  severely  on- two  little  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  had  been  printed  and  circulated 
in  -the  western  country,  under  the  influence  of  per- 
-  sons  connected  with  the  Methodist  church.  A- 
mong  other  subjects,  that  of  regular  salaries  to 
those  who  are  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  minis¬ 
try  came  before  us,  having  been  ridiculed  in  the 
pieces  which  we  were  considering.  It  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  if  this  was  a  sin,  Methodists  were  as 
guilty  as  any  other  class  of  Christians.  And  then, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  authorised  edition  of  the 
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doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Methodist  church, 

we  made  the  following  statement; 

( 

^^Every  travelling  preacher  has  tkc  sum  of  siJid 
his  travelling  expenses  annually  allowed  him;  and  late¬ 
ly,  as  wc  are  informed,  there  lias'beeh  superadded,  the 
privilege  of  appropriating  to  his  personal  benefit,  all  the 
presents  wlvfch  be  may  happen  to  receive:  '  And  every 
jireacher  with  a  family,  *has,  in  addition  to  his  own.  pro¬ 
per  allowance,  the  sum  of 80  annually  settled  upon  his 
wife,  S  16  on  every,  child  under  seven  years  of  age,  and 
S24  on  each  of  his  children  that  arc  above  seven  and 
under  fourteen  years  old.  Suppose,  then,  an  itinerant 
preacher  to  have  a  wife  and  eight  children,  of  whom 
threq  are  belov/  the  age  of*  seven,  and* the  rest  below  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  With  the  usual  allowances, 
and^S  50  for  travelling  expenses,  his  salary  will  amount 
to  S3  78  per  annum:  which  sum,  independently  of  the  pre¬ 
sents  he  may  obtain,  is  considcrobly  a  better  stipend 
than  is  usually  firomisedy  much  less  paid,  to  nbie-tenths 
of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  whose  salaries  have  come  to 
our  kiiowlege;  indeed,  it  is  superior  to  the  best  salaries 
among  usi  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  entirely  secure,  and  not  subject  to  the  changes 
and  defalcations  incident  to  salaries  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Besides,  it  merits  attention,  that  in  the  sect  wc 
are  speaking  of,  the  siiperanuated,  worn  out,  and  su- 
-peniiimerary  preachers;  as  well  as  their  wives,  wid¬ 
ow  s,. or  orplians,  have  the  same  'allowances  annually  * 
made  for  them,  as  those  above  mentioned.’** 

From  the  long  stnnding  of  the  Methodist  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  especially  from  its  extensive  and  close 
connection, . we  had,  at  the  time  wc  published  tliis 
statement,  no  doubt  of  these  difterent  sums  be¬ 
ing  generally  realized.  The  pamphlet  before  us 

% 
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gives  us  a  very  'different  account  of  the  matter,  so 
far  as  the  western  country  is  concerned.  The 
sources  f  rom  which  the  revenue  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  derived,  are  there  suited  to 
be  four;  viz.  volunfciry  contributions  of  the  soci- 
eties — yearly  or  quarterly  collections  in  some 
congregations — the  annual  interest  of  a  fund  cal. 
led  the  chartered  fund— -and  the  profits  arising 
from  the  printing  and  selling  books.  All  these 
sources,  it  seems,  so  far  as  the  western  country  is 
concerned,  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  le¬ 
gal  expenses — for  thus  is  the  matter  explained: 


be  a  little  more  particv.Iar:  The  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  members  of  our.  own  church  are  the 
principal  means  of  support  to  the  travelling  preachers. 
These  contributions,  are  ordinarily  made  in  the  seve-^ 
ral  circuits  four  limes  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the 
stev/ards,  (of  whom  there  are  from  two  to  four  in  eacli 
circuit)  whose  duty  it  is  Ho  take, an  exact  account  of  all 
the  money  or  other  provision  collected  for  the  support 
of  th-e  preachers  in  their  respective  circuits;  to  make 
an  accurate  return  of  every  expenditure  of  money,*  See. 
And  ^when^ever  there  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  stew¬ 
ards,  a  surplus  of  the  monies  raised  for  the  use  of  the 
circuit  preachers,  after  paying  the  allowances  of  the 
preachers  in  the  circuit,*  such  surplus  is  to  be  ‘brought 
cr  sent  to  the  annual  conference*  for ‘tiie  purpose  of 
making  up  deficiencies — For  the  same  purpose  the 
preachers,  who  have  the  charge  of  circuits  are  directed 
to  make  yearly,  and  if  expedient,  qviarterl}’,  coliecdons 
in  those  congregations  where  tney  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  will  be  willing  to  coulribute;  and  the 
rnonet^  so  collected  is  to  be  dodged  in  the  iiandjs  of  the 
stewards, and  brought  or  sentto  the  ensuingannualconfer- 
ence,*  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  dciicencies  arc 
.greatest.  Also,  the  annual  interest  of  tiie  fund  befoi’^ 
i^entioned,  and  the  net  profite  arising  from  the  book 


SuBiness"*^  are  equally  divided  amongst  the  several  dis- 
ti'ict  conferences  from  year  to  year,  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  distressed  preachers  and  their  families, 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  &c,  -Yet  after 
all,  so  far  are  the  several  standard  allowances  from  be¬ 
ing  ^entii^ly  secure,^  that  in  most  conferences  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mode  of  settlement  is,  to  allow  the  preachers  who 
have  families,  double  as  much  as  those  who  have  none, 
and  no  more.  So  that  men  whoBe  circumstances  are 
such,  that  they  cannot,  without  more  libei'al  aid,  provide 
for  their  families,  while  they  themselves  travel  almost 
constantly,  are  obliged  to  desist.’^ 

^^The  writer  of  these  remarks  was  at  the  annual  dis¬ 
trict  conference  near  Shelbyville,  in  November  1810, 
where  the  travelling  ministers  and  preachers  were  con¬ 
vened  from  most  of  the  circuits  in  the  western' coun¬ 
try;  and  he  well  remembers  that  the  aggregate  deficiency 
according  to  the  returns  made  to  that  conference,  was 
stated  to  be  about  g4000!!!  i.  e.  beyond  what  any  mo¬ 
ney  at  the  disposal  of  that  conference  would  cover.  So 
^entirely  secure’  were  the  stilaries  of  the  travelling 
preachers  that  year — so  completely  exempt  from  all' 
defalcation.”  ^ 

Then  follow  extracts  of  letters,  confirming  and 
explaining  the  above,  from  Bishops  Asburj%  and 
M'Kendree,  and  from  Messrs.  Cook,  Wiird, 
Sale,  and  Bowman;  and  in  page  44  we  have  ano- 
tlier  statement  to  the  same  amount,  and  directing 
us  to  another  source  of  evidence: — 

*‘How  ample  a  support  is  secured  to  the  travelling 
preachers  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages.  But 


•  XT  I  have  understood  this  subjec*'  rightly,  the  stock  by  which 
this  business  is  carried  on,  as  truly  belongs  to  the  Ir-.t  eiling  con¬ 
nexion  as  the  stock  of  any  Iratlittg  or  nianufuc luring  firm  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  belongs  to  the  company.— The  interest  of  the  chartered  fund, 
(w’hicii  is  supported  by  private  donations)  and  the  p’.occeds  of  the 
book,  business  are  applied  to  the'sanr^e  iharltMe  pin  poses,  and  it 
ought  to  be  known  that  l^ss  is  lectived  hem  the  fcrnnjr  tuan  the 
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should  any  person,  mto  whose  hands  these  strictures 
may  fall,  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  cost 
him  much  trouble  to  learn  >yJio  are  the  stewards  of  the 
circuit  in  the  bounds  of  which  he  may  happen  to  reside; 
and  to  their  records  he  can  easily  have  access.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  steward  refusing  tV’e  liber¬ 
ty  of  inspecting  his  books  to  any  person  that  desired  it. 
He  may  there  see  whot  has-been  collected  or  contribu- 
-ted  from  time  to  time  in  that  particular  circuit  for  the 
support  of  the  preacher — how  it  was  distributed — v/hat 
was  allowed  for  travelling  expenses — how  much  each 
(circuit)  preacher  received  for  thia  or  that  quarter— 
whether  any  thing  was  sent  to  the  annual  conference, 
^^jidifso,  how  much*  And  should  he  make  a  tour 
through  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  these  inquiries,  as¬ 
certaining  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  members 
belonging  to  the  church  in  each  circuit,  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  be  astonished  to  find  that  ten  cents  per  annum  from 
each  member  of  the  church  would,  in  some  circuits, 
amount  to  agrea.tor  sum  than  is  actually  contributed. 


Wliile  wc  again  thftnk  Mr.  M‘Hcniy  for  the 
trouble  which  he  has  takep  to  give  us  correct  in¬ 
formation,  an^  freely  retract  all  the  disagreeable 
things  said  or  insinuated,  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  were  in  a  very  dilFerent  state  from  what 
they  now  appear  to  be;  .we  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and,  if  possible,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  the  Christians,  of  every  name,  in  tlie 
western  country,  to  the  general  duty  of  support¬ 
ing  the  Gospel. — And, 

1.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  plead 
not  fcr  lordly  and  independent  livhigs  to  those 
who  devote,  or  who  wish  to  elevote,  the  whole  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  work  Of  the  ministry. 
A  (Jecept  competency,  so  tltat  they  may  really 
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have,  it  in  their  power  to  attend  to  tlicir  proper 
employment,  is  all  that  we  demand.  < 

2.  We  had  supposed  that  the  Methodist 
Cliurch  Avas  the  only  church  among  us,  in  which 
any  thing  like  a  decent  maintainance  Avas  secured. 
And  no  person  Avho  knoAvs  any  thing  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  family,  or  of  an  individual,  will  say 
that  the  sums  stated  in  the  general  regulations-of 
that  church  are  extravagant: — yet  w’enovvsee,  Avitli 
our  open  eyes,  that  these  very  mddtrate  items  arc 
by  no  means  realized.  We  are  told,  pa^-  34, 

‘‘Bishop  Asbury.has  been  in  the  work  of  the  nimis* 
try  more  than  half  a  century — upwards  of  forty-c>^.e 
years  of  which  he  has  spent  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic , 
an  example  of  unremitted  industry.  And  still,  the  agu 
©f  near  Ihi'ce  score  and  ten,  ^ 

nfient  with  fiains  and’  toils  that  never  cease^ 

^'He  labours  on^nor  ask  for  a  release.^* 

Others  belonging  to  the  travelling  connexion  have  beeu 
labouring  with  similar  assiduity,  cheerfully  submitting 
to  the  most  rigid  economy  and  frequent  want,  for-about 
30  years,  25, 20,  &c.  8cc.  dow  n  to  a  few  years  or  months.** 

3.  It  is  evidait  that  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
all  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies,  do,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  maintain  only  one  dooirine  on  the  subject 
of  supporting  the  Gospel. — To. these  VA^e  are  con¬ 
fident  the  Baptist  Church  ought  also  to  be  added. 
They  have  all  in  their  constitution,  or.  articles  of 
association,  adopted  regulations  predicated  upon 
tlie  principle,  “that  the  labourer  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard  is  worthy  of  liis  hire;”  and  v:e  find  them 
all  in  practice,  more  or  less,  endeavouring  to  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  these  regulations.  Heuce  it 
Ijollovvs,  that  individuals,  belonging  to  any -pf  those 
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bodie^,  who,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press, 
support  an  opposite  . doctrine,  must  be  very  igno¬ 
rant,  or  very  imprudent,  or  very  wicked. 

4.  lUs  notorious  that  the  common  comj^aiht,  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  supported  among  us  as'it  ought 
to  be,  is  not  to  be  ^tributed  to  poverty.  We 
have  all,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  poor  people  in 
our  respective  communions;  but  there  is  notone 
of  our  communions  which  is  altogether  composed 
of  poor  people*  Nor,,  perhaps,  is  there  a  conimu- 
nion  aufbng  us,  where  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  full  standing  are  not  in  easy  comfortable 
circumstances — nay,  who  haVe  not,  in  the  course 
of  these  20  or  30  years,  actually  become  rich. 

5.  It  may  be  we  are  mistaken,  but  we  are  pret¬ 
ty  confident  that  there  is  not  a  tract  of  country  on 
earth,  called  Christian,  where  there  is  as  much 
guilt  on  the  score  of  not  supporting  the  gospel  as 
there  is  with  us.  We  have  a  fat  land — hitherto, 
pyr  taxes  for  the  support  of  civil  government  have 
-been  next  tp  nothing — we  are  generally  lords  of 
the  soil.  Each  of  the  three  different  churches 
mentioned  above,  can  muster,  up  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  uimes,  as  members  or  adlie- 
rents — yet,  when  we  compare  our  offerings  with 
what  our  poor,  and  oppressed  brethren  in  the  va-. 
rious  corners  of  the  British  empire,  are  every  year 

>  and  ever}'^  day  presenting,  they  are  just  as  noth¬ 
ing.  These,  our  brethren,  indeed,  have  their 
difficulties  in  supporting  the  gospel,  but  it  is  with' 
them  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  for  one  who  is  set  a- 
part  for  the  ministerial  office,  being  under  the 
necessity  of,  attending  to  any  other  pursuit*. 
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6.  It  is  oiir  decided^  opinion,  wliateyer  others 
may  think,  that  the  sin  of  our  churches  generally 
in  not  supporting  the  gospel,  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  most  of  the  other  evils  under  which  we  all  la¬ 
bour.  It  is'  clear  to  us,  that  tliose  \vho'  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ought  to \de-  _ 
vote  the  whole  of  their  time,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  their  talents  to  this  great  work.  I?  is  not  to  be 
made  a  bye- work — to  be  performed  only  at  a 
spare  hour,  cr  by  fits  and  starts.  1  Tim.  iv.  13. 
end — and  2.  Tim.  27.  1 — 4.  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows,  that  we  really  cannot  expect  the  blessings 
of  the  head  of  the  church',  even  u}X)n  his  own 
truths,  and  own  ordinances,- W'hcre,  through  cov'- 
ctpusness,  or  the  total  want  of  Christian  spirit, 
the  ministry  is  under  the  necessity  of  devoting 
the  most  of  their  time  and  talents  to  worldly  con- 

'  m 

cerns.  And  glaring  facts  verify  to  us,  at  least 
this  inference.  How  is  it  that  we  mutually  re¬ 
proach  one  another  with  a  v.e^ik,  or  ignorant  min- 
istiy?  There  -  is  a  real  foundation  for  the  accusa-. 
tion.  The  ministry  is  mentally  starved.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  there  must  be  meagre  performan¬ 
ces  in  public,  where  there  is  neither  time  nor  op¬ 
portunity  for  reading  and  study.  Ho\v  is  it  thiit 
we  mutually  reproach  one  another,  with  raising- 
up  heathen  children,  and  withtlie  w'ant  of  discip¬ 
line  ill  our  respective  congregations?  T'here  is, 
also,  a  solid  foundation  fortliese  accusations — but 
the  minisTy  are  so  occupied  about  worldly  mat¬ 
ters,  that  they  have  no  time,  unless  it  be  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  the^  Sabbath,  to  attend  to  these, 
or  any  other  thing  coiuiectcd  wjth  the  care  of  souls. 
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Thus,  there  is  like  priest,  and  like  people,  and  the 
.^people  called  Christian  love  to  have  it  s©.  They 
have.neglected  to  give  for  the  support  of  the  gos- 
.  pel,  as  God  iiad  prospered  them.  God,  in  his  ho- 
'  ly  providence,  has  tor  years  been  gradually  giv. 
ing  them  less  and  less  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  or- 
-  dinances.  In  the  niean  time,  the  spirit  of  the 
world  has  gradually  taken  possession  of  tlieir 
hearts,  and  a  majority^of  them  now  find  tliat  they 
;Cnn  live  very  well  with  a  very  little  gospel. 

Lastly.  The  subject  of  supporting  the  gospel 
is  a  tender  point,  on  which  the  chirstians  of  tliis 
part' of  the  world,  can  scarcely  bear  to  hear  any 
,  thing.  Had  we  no  other  evidences  of  this,  the 
pamphlet  before  us  is  sufficient  ppdof.  In  our  re¬ 
views  of  last  year,  we  touched  the  Methodist  breth- 
,  ren  on  many  other  points'  besides  this.  And,  e- 
ven  what  we  said  on  that- subject,  was  n^t  in  the 
.  language  of  finding  fault  witli  the  establislied  ar¬ 
rangement  of  that  church.  So  far  from  it,  that  we 
expressed,  in  as  strong  language  as  we  possessed, 
our  wish  that  other  churches  would  follow  their 
example.  The  only  thing  blamed,  was  the  incon¬ 
sistency,  if  not  the  wickedness,  of  preachers  or 
•publishers  in  that  connection,  declaiming  against 
preachers  of  other  communions  for  tlieir  receiv¬ 
ing  pay  for  their  labours.  Yet,  when  a  pampWet 
of  50  pages  is  WTitten  and  printed,  reviewing  these 
tOur  reviews,  the  subject  of  ministers  salaries  oc- 
-cupies  at  least  due-third  of  the  production.  In 
.one  sense,  this  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  it;  for  almost  every  other  subject  which  is  in- 
Uoduced,  is  cither  ah  introduction  or  a  conclu- 
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sion.  ■  And  .the  amount  of  all  is,  that  far  from 
having  a  steady  salary  of  about  21300  yearly,  their 
travelling  preachers  receive  from  S  50,  to  80,  and 
their  local  preachers  scarcely  any  thirtg.  Now, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  this  keen  sensibility  on 
this  one  point?'  Is  a  salary  of  iS  SOO  for  a  man  who 
is  scarcely  a  night  in  liis  own  house,  in  any  other 
case  counted  extravagant,  or  an  object  worth  the 
contending  for?  It  is  not.  But  when  giveii  to .  a 
man  who  preaches  the  ^spel  it  is  a  mighty  sum. 
Quite  beyond  the  popular  standard.  It  wasj  there¬ 
fore,  judged  necessary,  to  secure  even  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  useful,  to  shew  at  considerable 
length,  that  no  such  sums  were  given  for  the  gos¬ 
pel  among  us.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  In 
all  these  remarks  we  have  no  design  to  attach 
blame  to  one  set  of  men,  or  to  one  communion 
more  than  another.  In  all  these  matters  we  are 
equally  guilty.  May  the  head  of  the  church  him¬ 
self  shew  us  ho  w  we  are  to  be  delivered  from  the 
evils  which  our  guilt  has  brought  upon  us. 

Thus  far  we  have,  in  perfect  good  humour,  and 
in  honesty  and  freedom,  corrected  ouf  mistakes, 
so  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  having  made  any. 
But  the  same  honesty  and  candour  force  us  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  pamphlet  before  us  abounds 
in  mistakes  and  false  statements.  We  hope  these 
have  proceeded  from  a  heart  and  hands  as  honest, 
and  as  clean  as  our  ovVii — ^yet,  as  they  are  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  we  shall,  likely,  in  some  future 
number,  see  it  to  be  our  duty,  fully  qpd  freely-  to 
point  them  out.  .  • 
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,  OuR'  readers  cf  last  year  will  recollect,  that  eai-- 
ly  in  the  year  >ve  commenced  a  series  of  papers, 
which  had  for  Uieir  object'the  giving  a  connected 
and  concise  view  of  the  Reformation  from  Pope¬ 
ry,  Wg  then 'proposed  to  view  that  great  and 
important  event*  under  six  general  heads;  viz,' 
The  corruptions  and  en'ors  of  the  Papal  Church — 
The  manne  f  in  which,  by  the  providence  of  bod, 
divine  truth  was,'  in  a  great  measure,  preserved 
uncorrupted,  daring  the  darkest  and  most  corrupt 
ages,  &c.  &c. — See  E.  Record,  vbl.  1,  page  36. 

By  one  or  two  of  those  occurrences  w  hich  are 
^common  with  the  editors  of  periodical  works,  this 
subject  has  been  suspended  since  our  9th  No. 
We  now  resume  it,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  go  on  with  it  without  miicli  inter¬ 
ruption. 

We  had  nearly  published  all  which  we  intend¬ 
ed  on  the  two  first  general  heads.'— The  third  pro¬ 
posed  to  give  some  account 

Of  the  men  who  were  used  as  the  chief  instru¬ 
ments  in  effecting  the  reformation',  together  with 
the  period  when  the  reformation  was  introduced 
into  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

Here  an  extensive  field,  indeed,  is  presented. — 
It  is,  however,  a  fruitful  field,  and  it  does  not 
make  much  matter,  so  fiir  as  solid  food  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  what  comer  ive  first  turn  our  attention. 
Of  t^e  reformers  on  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
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three  men  take  the  lead,  both  with  respect  to 
time,  and  influence — they  are  Martin  Luther, 
John  Calvin,  and  Ulrick  Zwingje;  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  if  not  generally  written,  Zuinglius^^ 
To  John  Calvin  we  have  already  introduced  our 
readers,  and  we  have  still  something  in  store  con-, 
cerning  the  u’orthy  old  man.  We  shall,  at  this 
time,  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Zwingle* 
We  confess  that  our  materials  for  this  are  scanty 
— they  are  nothing  more  than  a  review  of  his  life, 
written  by  a  French  author,  and  translated  l^t 
year  into  English,  by  a  Lucy  Aiken,  But,  as 
perhaps  not  one  of  our  readers  has  even  this, 

'  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Observer 
for  March,  1812,  we  presume  it  will  be  accepta¬ 
ble.  " 

The  reformation  is  an  event  to  which  the  attention  . 
of  Protestants  cannot  too  often  be  called.  It  was,  like 
the  descent  of  the  ark  upon  Ararat,  the  moment  of  de¬ 
liverance  to  the  family  of  God.  It  was  a  period  at 
which  the  proper  standard  of  religion  was  once  more 
adjusted;  and,  therefore,  to,  which  all  subsequent  peri-  - 
ods  in  the  history  of  the  church  may  pioperly  be  refer¬ 
red,  and  by  which  our  progress  or  decay  may  in  some 
measure  be  estimated.  * 

This  motive  might  have  been  enough  in  itself  to  have 
induced  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afford¬ 
ed  us  of  touching  upon  this  great  theme,  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion,  indeed,  is  far  too  large  a  topic  for  a  review.  The 
crowd  of  distinguished  characters  who  performed  m  its 
principal  scenes;  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  its  histo¬ 
ry;  the  extent  of  territory  through  which  this  vast  moral 
movement  was  felt,  arc  all  unfriendly  to  any  attempt  at 
cursory  investigation.  But>in  the  history  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  in  Switzerland,  we'are  presented  with  a  sort  of 
corner,  which  is  mere  within  our  grasp.  Another  mo*- 
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live  fot*  this  examination  is,  that  the  life  of  Zuinglius 
is  little  known;  having  been  lost  in  the  blaze  of  another 
luminary, ^which,  moving  in  a  more  conspicuous  orbit, 
and  shedding  a  fnightier  influence  upon  surrounding 
'  nations,  has  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  mind  of 
every  examiner. 

Uirick  Zuinglius  was  born  in  a  village„of  Switzer- 
land,  Jan.  1,  1484.  Born  in  the  house  of  a  peasant,  he 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  that  real  genius  is  of  a  na¬ 
ture  not  to  be  kept  down  by  any  weight  of  superincum¬ 
bent  circumstanced.  Reared  amiduhe  awful  rocks  and 
chasms  of  his  country,  and  familiar  for  a  time  only  with 
its  rustic  inhabitants,  he  carried  into  life  something  of 
the  stern  majesty,  and  of  the  unambitious  integrity, 
which  such  scenes  and  circles  might  be  thought  like¬ 
ly  to  inspire.  His  father,  from  the  indications  which 
he  gave  of  extraordinary  talent,  having  determined  to 
dedicate  him  to  the  church,  he  ^vas  sent  to  a  school, 
first  at  Basil,  then  at  Bern,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna; 
whence  he  returned  to  Basil*  where,  at  the  age  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  a  teacher.  We  have 
no  leisure  to  follow  him  through  the  steps  of  his  edu¬ 
cation;  or  to  notice  any  particulars,  except  that  from 
the  first  he  preferred  classical  studies  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy;  that,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he 
always  betrayed  a  disinclination  to  bow  to  the  authority 
of  any  single  writer;  that  his  change  of  masters  was 
beneficial  to  him  in  this  respect,  as  he  was  induced  to 
i^ompare  and  balance  their  respective  theories;  that,  be¬ 
ing  consecrated  to  the  altar,  he,  under  Divine  grace, 
kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  his  high  dekinatibn,  and  in  his 
wanderings  with  tne  poets  and  orators  of  antiquity, 
clung  to  the  Bible,  as  the  great  depository  of  what  is 
most  sublime  in  composition  and  most  admirable  in 
sentiment.  Some  account  of  the  plan  of  biblical  read¬ 
ing  pursued  by  this  eminent  man,  cannot  but  be  inter¬ 
esting,  and  w^e  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  picture  of  a  student  is 
not  that  of  a  man  in  the  nineteenth  century,  taught  by 
the  example  of  millions  to  search  for  truth  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  Scripture,  but  of  one  who  w^as,as  it  were,  scoop¬ 
ing  out  a  channel  for  himself;  or  rather  quitting  the 
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J^^cisterns*’  at  which  all  the  world  were  drawing  for 
knowledge,  and  returning  to  those  ‘^fountains  of  living 
water*’  which  all  had  ^‘forsaken/* 

**Zwingle  had  resided  four  years  at  Basil,  when  the 
burghers  of  Glarisv  the  chief  town  of  the  canton  of  that 
name,  chose  him  for  their  pastor.  lie  accepted  this  sit¬ 
uation,  which'brcught  him  nearer  to  his  family,  and  re¬ 
paired  thither  after  receiving  holy  orders,  which  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  in  whose 
diocese  the  canton  of  Glaris  was  situated.  In  order 
worthily  to  acquit  himself  of  the  ministry  intrusted  to 
himi^Zwingle  thought  that  he  stood  in  need  of  deeper 
and  more  extensive  learning  than  he  already  possess¬ 
ed.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  recommence  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies  after  apian  that  he  had  himself  traced 
cut,  and  which  was  very  different  from  that  follow'ed  in 
the  universities.  An  assiduous  perusal  of  the  .New 
Testament  preceded  his  fresh  researches.  In  order 
to  render  himself  mere  familiar  with  St.  Paul’s  epistles 
he  copied  the  Greek  text  with  his  own  hand,  adding  in 
the  margin. a  multitude  of  notes  extracted  from  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  church,  as  wgll  as  his  own  observations;  and 
this  interesting  manuscript  still  exists  in  the  public  li¬ 
brary  of  Zurich.  The  attention  of  Zwingle  was  from 
this  time  directed  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  cited  in 
the  canon  of  the  maSs,  and  to  those  which  serve  as  a  basis 
to  the  dogmas  and  most  essential  precepts  of  the  church. 
Their  interpretation  had  long  been  fixed,  but  Zv/ingle 
thought  it  inexcusable  in  a  man  appointed  to  instruct 
his  fellow  Chfistians  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of  others 
on  points  that  he  might  himself  examine.  lie  there¬ 
fore  followed  the  only  method  to  discovcf  the  true  sense 
of  an  author,  which  consists  in  interpreting  an  obscure 
passage  by  a  similar  and  clearer  one;  and  an  unusual 
word  by  one  or  more  familiar;  regard  being  had  to 
time,  place,  the  intention  of  the  writer,  and  a  number 
of  other  circumstances  which  modify  and  often  change 
the  signification  of  words.  After  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  text  of  the  Gospel  by  itself,  Zwingle  also 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  interpretations  giy- 
en  by  other  theologians,  especially  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  who,  having  lived  nearer  the  times  of  the  A- 
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postles,  must  have  understood  their  lanj^uag;c  better 
'  than  the  modern  doctors.  It  was  in  the  wrilir  gs  of  the 
fathers  that  he  also  studied  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  first  Christians;  followed  them  through  the  per¬ 
secutions  of  which  theyw-ere  the  victims;  observed  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  rising  church;  and  admired  that 
V  astonishing  revplution  wdiich  by  degrees  elevated  the 
new  religion  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.’^  pp.  14 — 16. 

But  Zuinglius  did  not  limit  himself  to  works  which 
were  approved  by  the  church^  .he  read  also  these  of 
Wickliffe  and  of  John  Huss.  The  result  of  such  an  ex¬ 
amination  might  be  anticipated.  The  worship  of  ima¬ 
ges,  of  the  relics  of  saints,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of 
the  host;,  and  the  unbounded  authority  of  the  priest¬ 
hood;  together  with  many  other  errors  of  Popery,  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  soon  appeared  to  him  to  have 
no  foundation  in  Scripture.  But  such  was  his  moder- 
ation,^that  he  divulged  his  suspicions,  for  a  time,  only 
to  a  few,  well  qualified  either  to  resolve  or  substantiate 
them.  The  account  given  of  his  ministry  while  un¬ 
der  these  impressions,  is  very  striking  and  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man.  .  - 

‘^Without  directly  attacking  the  abuses  authorized 
by  the  Romish  church,  he  confined  himself  in  his  ser¬ 
mon  to  the  doctrines  which  he  found  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  moral  precepts  to  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  them.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  repeat¬ 
ing  to  his  audience,  that  in  matters  of  faith,  we  ought 
to  refer  ourselves  to  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  regard  as  superfluous  all  that  was  un¬ 
known;  and  as  false,  all  that  was  contrary  to  them.  The 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  unfolding  the  consequences 
of  thiti  maxim;  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  men  to  receive  the  new  light,*  and  Zwingle  thought 
that  this  could  not  be  done  better  than  by  insisting  upon 
lihe  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  while  most  of 
the  preachers  ofhistime  recommended  nothing  to  their 
flocks  but  the  external  exercises  of  devotion.’^ — pp. 
30,21. 

Whilst  resident  at  Claris  he  was  offered  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  preacher  to  the  .convent  at  Elnsiedeln,  in  the 
canton  of  Schweitz,  which  he  acceptedi.  At  this  place 
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:he  found  several  individuals  addicted,  like  himself,  to 
letters,  and  feeling  the  same  spirit  of  hostility,  to  exisN 
.  ing  abuses;  among  whom  was  the  well-known  Leo 
Jude,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  German.  »  The  des¬ 
cription  given  of  their  daily  conferences  is  very  inter¬ 
esting.  No  Council,  perhaps,  ever  assembled  .  for  a 
higher  purpose,  and  none  ever  formed  its  plans,  and. 
-  executed  them  with  more  effect. 

'  ‘^The  library  at  Einsiedeln,^’  (says  M.  Hess)  ‘‘consi- 
derably  augmented  by  the  care  of  Zwingle,  was  their 
favourite  resort.  Here  tliey  studied  together  the  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  church,  whose  works  were  just  published  by 
Erasmus  at  Basil.  They  added  the  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Erasmus  himself,  and  those  of  Capnio,*  both  restor¬ 
ers  of  letters  in  Germany.  They  discussed  the  new 
and  bold  ideas  of  these  great  men;  traced  them  into 
their  consequences,  and  subjected  them  to  a  severe  ex¬ 
amination.  The  new  horizon  which  opened  upon  them 
as  they  advanced  in  their  researches,  produce  d  differ¬ 
ent  effects  upon  them,  according  to  their  diff«  re  t  dis¬ 
positions^  One  embraced  with  heat  and  eiitiiusiasm 
all  that  appeared  .to  him  the  truth;  another,  of  a  calmer 
temper,  suspected  the  attraction  of  novelty;  a  third  cal¬ 
culated  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  a  change 
in  received  opinions.  Each,  in  short,  viewed  the  object 
in  a  different  light:  wha^  escaf)ed  one  Avas  perceived 
by  another;  and  thus  they  were  mutually  enlightened  and 
assisted.  All  were  animated  by  that  ardour  which  is 
•only  found  at  those  periods  when  men  awake  from  the  ' 
slumber  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.’’  pp.  57 — 59. 


•  “John  Renclirm,  or  Captuo,  revifed  the  study  of  Hebrew  in 
Germany,  wliich’ he  recomn.ended  as  neress  iry  to  coirectthe 
faults  of  the  Vuljrale.  The  enemies  of  b  iters,  ofteiided  at  his 
zoal  for  ihe  Hebrew,  accused  him  of  being  mure  a  Jew  tfian  a 
C.trisiian;  tliey  even  surprised  from  the  r^nj.’tror  an  order,  which 
happily  was  not  executed,  fo  •  destroying  all  the^  Hebrew  books. 
Capnio  composed  in  bis  justific-atioii  an  apology^  which  the  unU 
versilies  of  Paris  and  Cologne  ordered  to  be  burnt.  The  aulbor 
V^uid  probably  btive  uadcrgoim  the  iame  f^te,  bad  he  m-t  fotind 
powerful  pr  iteciors  at  the  c.iul  t  of  the  Emperor  aud  of  IU.o  X. 
Capnio  died  at  St^tgurd  in  15:23.  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Yp  Jlcr* 
fnann  dtr  ll.irUt  Hist.  Lit.  Kef  p.  2'J.” 

VoL.  II.  a 
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It  wa»  on  the  day.  appointed  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  supposed  miraculous  consecration’of  the  Abbey 
of  Einsiedeln,  that  Zuinglius,  imagining  the  minds  of 
his  auditors  in  a  measure  prepared  for^the  attempt, 
struck  the  first  public  and  deQisive  blow  at  the  reigning 
evils.  An  immense  crowd  was  drawn  together  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  annual  discourse.  In  the  midst  of  this  vast 
assembly  Zuinglius  mounted  the  pulpit.  ‘‘By  an  ex 
ordium  full  of  warmth  and  feeling  he  disposed  the 
mind  to  collectedness  and  attention;’*  and  then,  alluding 
to  the  cause  of  their  present  meeting,  broke  fortli  as 
follows: 

‘‘ ‘Cease  to  believe  that  God*  t?esides  in. this  temple 
more  than  in  every  other  place.  Whatever  region  of 
the  earth  you  may  inhabit,  he  is  near  you,  he  surrounds 
you,  he  grants  your  prayers,  if  they  deserve  to  he 
granted;  but  it  is  not  by  useless  vows,  by  long  pilgrirn- 
age's,  offerings  destined  to  adorn  senseless  images,  that 
you  can  obtain  the  divine  favour:  resist  temptations, 
repress  guilty  desires,  shun  all  injustice, '  relieve  the 
uiifortunate,  console  the  afflicted;  these  are  the  worksj, 
pleasing  to  the  Lord.’**  p.  62. 

“‘Did  these  chosen  of  God,  at  whose  feet  you  come 
•  hither  to  prostrate  yourselves,  enter  into  heaven  by 
relying  on  the  merit  of  another?  No,  it  was  by  walking 
in  the  patli  of  the  law,  by  fulfilling  the  will  of  the.  Most 
High,  by  facing  death  that  they  miglit  remain  faitiiful  ^ 
to  their  redeemer.  Imitate  the  holiness  of  their,  lives, 
walk  in  their  footsteps,  suffering  yourselveato.be  turn¬ 
ed  aside  neither  by  dangers  nor  seductions;  this  is  the 
honour  that  you  ought  to  pay  tnem.  But  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  put  ypur  trust  in  none  but  God,  who  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  witli  a  word:  at  the  approach, 
of  death,  invoke  only  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  bought  you 
with  Ris  blood,  and  is  the  sole  Mediator  between  God 
man.* 

“Language  so  unexpected  produced  impressions  dit 
ficult  to  describe:  admiration  and  indignatiou,  were 
painted  alternately  on  every  face  while  Zwingle  wjp 
sppaking;  and  \yhen  at  lengtli  the  orator  iiacl  conclur 
ded  nis  discourse,  a  confused  murmur  betrayed 
deep  einotious  he' had  excited.  Their  expression 
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ijedtiraioec}  at  &Chi  by>thc  hoHntss  a£  the  pface^.but  zb 
soon  as  they  could  he  fe  eely  Vented,  some>  guided  by 
.prejudice  or  per&onal  interest?  declared  themselves  a* 
gainst  this  new  doctrine;  others,  and  those  were  the 
greater  number,  felt  a  new  light  breaking  in  upon 
them,  and  applauded  what  they  had  heard  with  trans¬ 
port.  ^ome  pilgrinas  were  seen  to  carry  back  their 
ofiFerin^.**  pp.  64,  d5J  <  ,  *  .  - 

From  Einsiedelh  he.  was  called,  to  Zurich;  where,  he* 
received  the  appointment  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral.- 
At  this  post  he  spent  the  rest  of'  his  life,  and  here  ac¬ 
complished,  under*  God,  the  work  which  has  entitled 
him.  the  Reformer  of  Swit^rlancLi — On  his  arrival  he 
found  some,  both  in  the  council  and  chapter,  not  ill 
disposed  to  his  enterprize;  but^  as  the  author  expresses 
it,  ‘‘letters  wanted  a  restorer,  both  tlie  governors  and 
governed  an. intrepid  censor,^  who  should  dare  to  recal 
them  to  their  mutual  duties;  and  fainting  religion  an 
orator  capable  of  rekindling  its  ardour,  and  restoring  . 
its  influence  upon  manners.  Providence  appeared  to 
-have  destined  Zuinglius  to  the  task.’*  p.  83* 

His  first  measure  was  to  give  notice  that  he  should, 
in  his  sermons,  instead  of  conforming  himself  to  the 
^Dominical  lessons/’  or  passages  appropriated  to. the 
Sundays  and  Saints’-days  ,of  the  year,- explain,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the 
let  of  January  1519,  he  delivered  his  first  discourse  to 
a  crowd  of  auditors,  attracted  by'  tlie  novelty  of  his‘ 
plan.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportumty:  “inveigh¬ 
ed  against  superstition  and  Jiypocrisy;  insisted  v>n  the 
necessity  of.. amendment;*  thundered  against-idleuess, 
interapei’ancc,  the  excesses  of  luxury,  and  the  passiem 
for  foreign  service”-r^a  passion  then  rife  among  the 
Swiss,  and  prompting  that  fine  people  to.  sell  their  blood 
to  the  highest  bidder.^  Muititudts  welcomed  the  ora¬ 
tor,  ami  under  God, .embraced  the  truth.  Others,,  and 
we  quote  the  parage  for^  the  comfort  of  some  even 
now  eniployed.in  VeviYihg  the  “fainting  religioii!’  of  our 
own  church,  “depicted'  hina.  as  a  kuavev  who,  by  his 
hypocritical  preachii^,  was  aiming  to  destroy*  the  ret- 
pect  and  subn>i»sloii^f  .subjects  for  theit*  magistrates: 
sometimes  th^^ej^neseoted  him  .as  a. fanatic, ?\yhote 
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unbounded  pride  led'  him  to  put  his  own  reveries  lu  . 
the  place  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church:  sometimes 
they  treated  him  as  a  man  destitute  of  .  religion  and 
morals^  who  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  would  end  by  destroying  the  state,  unless 
silence  were  imposed  upon  him/^  p.  37.  • 

An  occurrence  soon  took  place,  in  which  he  made  his 
first  public  resistance  to  papal  encroachments.  Leo 
X.  nearly  at  the  same  thne  in  which  he  dispatched 
'  Tctzcl  to  Germany,  sent  Samson  to  Switzerland,  to  of¬ 
fer  plenary  absolution  to  all  who  would  assist  in  the 
.  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  church.  Luther  in  one  country,  | 
and  ZiiingUus  in  the  other,  took  the  field  successfully  ! 
against  the  Pope’s  delegate,  and  by  the  first  success  ^  *'! 
paved  the  way  for  the  final  triumphs  of  Protestantism. . 
Samson  was  driven  with  disgrace  from  Zwitzerland. 

•  Tne  next  evil  to  which  he.  opposed  himself,  was  the 

enlisting  of  his  countrymen  under  the  banners  of  the  i 
kings  ol  France,  or  emperors  of  Germany,  in  ^heir  con-  ^ 

tests  for  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  succeeded  in  with-  | 

drawing  the  Zurichians.  from  the  league  entered  into 
with  Fraiice  by  the*  other  cantons.  Had  we  space  suf¬ 
ficient,  we  should  rejoice  copiously  to  extract  from  his 

»  address  to  one  of  the  cantons.  The  language  of  peace 
eminently  beC'om^fs  the  mouths  of  the  ministers  of  the 
‘‘Prince  of  Peace;.’^  and  we  have  sometimes  doubted 
whctixcr  the  ministers  of  our  own. days  touch  often  and 
*  stroiigly  enough  on  the  moral  evils  incident  tb  a  state 
of  war,  or  teach  vrith  sufficient  energy  how  much  no¬ 
bler  it  IS  to'  forgive  than  to  punish. 

As  a  prcaclier,  the  labours  of  Zuinglius  were  unre- 
mitthigiy  pursued^  It  may  gratify  our  clerical  rea¬ 
ders  especially,  to  see  a  sketch  of  the  plan  by  which  he 
cffecUiaily  besieged  the  citadel  of  Popery.  • 

“Oil  my  arrival  at  Zlurich,”  says  he,  “I  began  to  ex- 
.  plain  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mattiiew.  I  added  j 
an  exposition  ofti.e  Acts,  to  shew  my  audience  in  what 
■  manner  the  Gospel  had  been  liiflFused.  I  then  went  on 

•  to  tiiC  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  which  may  be 
taia  to  coiitain  tne  rule  ot  life  of  a  true  Ghristian.  Per- 
ceiving'U^t  false  teaci.crs  liad  introduced  some  errors 

•  Vitii  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  faith^ll^terprcted  the  j 
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Kpistlc  to  the  Galatians,  this  I  followed  by  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  to  prove  to  tire 
detractors  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  same  spirit  had  anima¬ 
ted  both  these  apostles.  -I  came,  at  length,  to  the  Epis* 
tie  to  the  Hebrews,  which  makes  known,  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  the  benefits  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
my  sermons  (he  adds)  I  have  employed  neither  indi¬ 
rect  modes  of  speech,  nor  ai'tful  insinuations:  it  is  by 
tlie  most  simple  language  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
open  to  every  one  his  disease,  according  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Jesus  Christ  himself.’*  p.  1 19. 

We  know  not  that  a  better  prescription  has,  in  tlie 
progress  of  ages,  been  discovered  for  those  to  employ, 
wlio  now  inherit  his  office  as  the  physician  of  souls. . 

After  a  short  period,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  ap¬ 
prehending  the  influence  of  Zuinglius  upon  public  o- 
pinioTl,  addressed  letters  to  the  council,  and  also  to  the 
chapter  of  Zurich.  In  the  reply  of  Zuinglius  to  these 
addresses  wc  fiiKl  the  foilowing  striking  passage^ 
will  now  tell  you  what  is  the  Christianity  1  profess,  and 
which  you  endeavour  to  render  suspected.  It  com¬ 
mands  men  to  obey  the  laws-  and  respect  the  magis¬ 
trate,  to  pay  tribute,  to  rival  one  another  in  benificence, 
to  regard  all  mankind  as  brethren.  It  further  requires 
the  Christiun  to  expect  salvation  from  God  alone,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Master  and  Saviour, 
who  giveth  eternal  life  to  them  that  believe  on  him.” 
p.  129.  ^  In  a  paper  soon  after  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Swiss  governments,  he  thus  supplicates  for  freedom 
to  preach  the  gospel:  ‘‘Fear  nothing  from  granting  us 
this  liberty:  there  are  certain  signs  by  which  every 
may  know  the  evangelical  preachers.  He  who  neg** 
lecling  his  private  interest,  spares  neither  pains  nor 
labours  to  cause  the  will  of  God  to  be  known  and  re¬ 
vered,  to  bring  back  sinners  to  repentance,  and  give 
consolation  to  the  affiicted,  is  undoubtedly  in  unison 
with  Christ.”  This  definiiioi;  may  perhaps  assist  some 
individuals,  who,  even  in  this  more  liberal  age,  have, 
with  the  title,  shared  the  reproach  of  Zuinglius. 

In  the  year  1523,  in  order  to  give  greater  publicity 
to  his  opinions,  and  to  prove  the  scriptural  basis  upon 
wluch  they  rested,  he  solicited  of  the  great  council  of 
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his  country  a  public  colloquy,  in  which  he  should  de¬ 
fend,  and  any  others  might  attack,  his  principles.  Our 
readers  may  be  curious  to  see  the  articles  which  he 
proposed  to  discuss,  as  they  contain  a  sort  of  summa¬ 
ry  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  parties. 
Th*e  following  extract  contains  the  most  important  of 
them: 

‘It  is  an  error  to  assert  that  the  gospel  is  nothing 
without  the  approbation  of  the  church:  it  is  also  an  er¬ 
ror  to  esteem  other  instructions  equally  with  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gospel.— The  traditions  by  which  the 
clergy  justify  their  pomp,  their  riches,  honours  and 
dignities,  are  the  cause  of  the  divisions  of  the  church; 
— The  gospel  teaches  us  that  the  observances  enjoin¬ 
ed  by  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation. — The  mass  is  not 
a  sacrifice,  but  the  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Jesus  Christ. — Excommunication  ought  only  to  take 
place  for  public  scandals,  and  it  ought  to  be  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  church  of  which  tfic  sinner  is  a  member. — 
The  power 'arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  pope  and 
the  bishops  is  not  founded  on  Scripture. — The  jurisdic¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  clergy  belongs  to  the  secular 
magistrates,  to  whom  all  Christians  ought  to  submit 
themselves.  God  has  not  forbidden  marriage  to  any 
class  of  Christians;  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  interdict  it 
^  to  priests,  whose^  celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of 
great  licentiousness  of  manners. — Confession  made  to  a 
priest  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  examination  of  the 
conscience,  and  not  as  an  act  which  can  deserve  abso¬ 
lution. — Tk)  give  absolution  for  money,  is  .  to  bepome 
guilty  of  simony. — Holy  writ  says  nothing  of  purgato¬ 
ry;  God  alone  knows  the  judgment  that  he  reserves  for 
the  dead;  since  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to 
vis,  we  ought  to  refrain  from  all  indiscreet  conjectures. 
— No-person  ought  to  be  molested  for  his  opinions;  it  is 
for  the  magistrate  to  stop  the  progress  cf  those  which 
tend  to  disturb  the  public  ti'anquility.^  ’’  pp.  147,  148, 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  reformer  found  littlfi 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  ground  he  had  taken  .We. 
shall  quote  the  delineation  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ, 
with  which.the  speech  of  Zuinglius  closes.  “Certainly 
tyere  is  a  church  tbsit  caitaot  err,  and  which. is  directed 
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by^the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  composed  of  all  true  believ¬ 
ers,  united  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity;  but  this 
chiirch  is  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  its  divine  Founder, 
who  alone  knoweth  his  own.  It  does  not  assemble  with 
pomp,  it  does  not  dictate  its  decrees  in  the  manner  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth;  it  has  no  temporal  reign;  to  ful¬ 
fil  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  care  by  which  it  is  occu¬ 
pied.’^  p.  154.  The  speech  which  he  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  addressed  to  the  Council  is.liighly  im¬ 
pressive.  The  Grand  Vicar,  his  opponent,  having  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  Zuinglius  replied 
— ^‘Hhe  Scripture  explains  itself,  and  has  no  need  of  an 
interpreter.  If  men  understand  kill,  it  is  because  they 
read  it  amiss.  It  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  acts  by  it  so  strongly,  that  all  readers 
may  find  the  truth  there,  provided  they  seek  for  it  with 
a  sincere  and  humble  heart.  Thanks  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  sacred  books  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  all  Christians;  and  I  exhort  the  ecclesiastics  here 
assembled  study  them  unremittingly.”  p.  156. 

The  course  of  Zuinglius,  though  always  pursued 
with  moderation,  became  daily  more  rapid.  Another 
conference  was  appointed,  in  which  be  again  conquer¬ 
ed.  Soon  after  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of 
the  council,  tliat  all  images  should  be  banished  from 
the  churcncs,  if  approved  by  the  majority  of  members 
in  each  church.  The  other  cantons  now  began  to  take 
alarm,  and,  in  the  general  Council  of  the  States,  enga¬ 
ged  never  to  permit  the  establishment  of  w^hai  they 
then  Tand  Dr.  Butler  has  recently)  called  the  ‘^new  doc¬ 
trine”  in  Sw’itzerland^But  notwithstanding  this,  Zuin¬ 
glius  proceeded.  In  r525,  he  obtained  from  the  council 
the  reform  of  va,rious  abuses;  ami  among  the  rest,  the 
\entire  abolition  of  the  Mass.  The  account  of  the  first 
celebration  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Zuinglius,  will  interest  our  readers.  It  w  as  on  Easter 
'  Sunday. 

‘‘A  table  covered  wdth  a  white  cloth,  unleavened 
bread,  and  cups  filled  with  wine,  recalled  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  last  repast*  of  our  Redeemer  w  ith  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  The  first  priest,  who  was  Zwingle  himself,  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  faithful,  that  the  religious  act  w  hich 
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they  were  about  to  celebrate  would  become  to  each  oi 
them  the  pledge  of  salvation,  or  the  cause  of  perdition, 
according  to  the  dispositions  they  might  bring  to  it; 
and  he  endeavoured,  by  a  fervent  prayer,  to  excite  in 
all  their  hearts  repentance  for  past  faults,  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  live  a  new  life.  After  this  prayer,  Zwingle 
and  the  two  ministers  who  assisted  him,  presented  mu- 
tually  to  each  other  the  bread  and  the  cup,  pronoun¬ 
cing  at  the  same  time  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus  Christ 
at  the  institution  of  the  last  supper;  they  afterwards 
distributed  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  to  all  the  Christians  present,  who  listened  with 
tlie  most  profound  and  reverent  attention  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  last  words  of  our  Lord,  as  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  beloved  disciple.  A  second 
prayer,  and  hymns  full  of  the  expression  of  love  and 
gratitude  towards  Him  who  had  voluntarily  endured  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death  to  save  repentant  sinners, 
terminated  this  solemn  and  affecting  ceremony.  Zwin- 
gle  was  of  opinion,  that  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  this  manner,  was  to  bring  it  back  to  its  ancient  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  to  unite  all  that  could  render  it  useful.  The 
event  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken;  the  churches 
could  scarcely  contain  the  immense  gj*owd  that  came 
to  participate  in  this,  religious  solemnity,  and  the  good 
tvorks  and  numerous  reconciliations  Avnicli  followed  it, 
proved  the  sincerity  of  the  dcvotion*with,which  it  was 
attended.’*  pp.  199 — 201. 

Nor  did  he  stop  here.  In  process  of  time  the  tem¬ 
poral  powers  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  lessened;  the  u- 
nion  of  the  church  and  the  executive  accorhpiished;  the 
monasteries  suppressed;  and  a  college  so  founded,  and 
such  professors  seated  in  it's  chairs,  as  ensured,  under 
God,  a  body  of  enlightened  men"  to  water  the  seed 
which. ZuingUus  had  planted. 

(To  be  continued,) 


